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SPEAKING  OP  STABILIZATION  .'  .  . 


The  future  of  the  livestock  industry  is  Bright  indeed  if  our  analy¬ 
sis  of  recently  released  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ice  for  1940  is  correct.  Stockmen  found,  last  year,  that' cattle  brought 
an  average  of  approximately  $43  per  head,  or  6  percent  more  than  in 
1939.  They  found,  too,  that  sheep  yielded  an  average  of  8  pounds  of 
wool  instead  of  the  7.94  yield  per  head  average  in  the  10- year  period 
1929-39.  Increase  in  numbers,  particularly  in  the  West,  was  not  great. 

Livestock  and  range  conditions  are  reported  as  exceedingly  good. 

In  years  past,  good  range  and  high  prices  led  livestock  operators  to 
increase  their  herds  and  bands  at  each  peak  in  price  and  forage.  These 
expanded  numbers  often  proved  too  great  in  subsequent  unfavorable  years, 
resulting  in  damage  to  the  range  and  financial  loss  to  the  operators. 

Not  so  in  1940.  The  Grazing  Service  stands  out  as  a  new  influence 
for  stabilization  of  the  western  livestock  industry  and  conservation  of 
the  forage  resource  on  which  that  industry  depends.  Western  livestock 
operators  now  realize  the  real,  lasting  value  of  proper  utilization  of 
range  forage  and,  by  refraining  from  expanding  their  numbers  as  prices 
climb,  are  allowing  the  forage  resource,  which  is  beginning  to  flourish 
in  grazing  districts,  to  improve  in  quality  and  quantity  and  act  as  a 
"cushion"  against  the  future's  expected  years  of  poor  sales  and  meager 
range  forage  production. 

A  report  comes  direct  from  Utah  that  the  calf  crop  of  a  cattleman 
in  the  Duchesne  Grazing  District  was  11  percent  higher  in  1940  than  the 
average  of  the  past  6  years.  Oregon  sheepmen  are  marketing  lambs  between 
8  and  10  pounds  heavier  than  in  previous  years.  This  is  due  not  only  to 
good  weather  and  favorable  marketing  conditions  but  also  to  such  things 
as  stock  water  developments  on  arid  ranges  where  before  it  was  necessary 
to  rely  on  the  whims  of  the  weather;  to  division  fences  that  hold  live¬ 
stock  from  overgrazed  areas  until  the  grass  can  grow  again;  to  truck 
trails  into  open  range  country  that  permit  trucking  to  market  instead  of 
trailing  at  a  saving  of  feed,  time,,  and  expense;  to  fenced  driveways  that 
reduce  "shrink"  en  route  to  the  shipping  point.  These  achievements  toward 
which  we  all  have,  in  one  way  or  another,  bent  our  efforts  in  the  past  few 
years  are  proving  that  range  conservation  under  the  Taylor  Act  pays  big 
dividends. 
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The  total  livestock  inventory  in  1940  was  3  percent  greater  than 
the  year  "before  and  values  were  definitely  greater. 

There  were  71,666,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  country  on  January  1, 
of  this  year — 2,865,000  head  or  4  percent  more  than  on  January  1,  1940, 

The  value  per  head  was  6  percent  greater. 

Stock  sheep  on  farms  and  ranches  (49,656,000)  increased  approximately 
2  percent  and  established  a  high  record  for  over  50  years. 

The  1940  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  (449,763,000  pounds) 
was  the  largest  on  record,  the  yield,  per  sheep  shorn,  being  8  pounds  as 
compared  with  7,96  in  1939  and  7,94  for  the  10-year  period  1929-39.  How¬ 
ever,  the  price  of  shorn  wool  was  28,4  cents  per  pound  compared  with  22,3 
in  1939,  Although  there  was  an  increase  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool 
in  the  11  western  States  in  1940  over  the  previous  year,  the  number  of 
animals  in  those  same  States  remained  practically  unchanged. 


ASSESSMENT  VALUE  OF  LIVESTOCK 


The  Montana  State  Board  of  Equalization  has  recommended  to  county 
accessors  the  following  schedule  for  cash  values  of  livestock  for  assess¬ 
ment  purposes  in  1941: 


Sheep: 


Horses  and  Mules : 


Purebreds, 

$80, 

,00 

Coming  yearlings,  . 

25. 

,00 

Coming  2-year-olds, 

30. 

,00 

Coming  3-year-olds,  steers, 

•and  stock  bulls, 

50, 

,00 

Stock  and  range  cows  3 

years  old  and  over, 

35, 

,00 

Dairy  cows, 

45, 

,00 

Purebreds, 

12, 

,00 

Stock  rams, 

7. 

,00 

Coming  yearlings, 

5, 

,00 

Coming  2-,  3-,  and  4-year 

old  8, 

4, 

,00 

Five-year  olds, 

4, 

,00 

All  others, 

2, 

.00 

Purebred  and  jacks, 

100, 

.00 

Range  and  unbroken, 

20, 

.00 

Work  horses  and  mules, 

40, 

,00 

Market  price,  March  3,  1941 
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THE  CCC  HAS  A  BIRTHDAY 


The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  not  one  birthday  anniversary  each 
year,  but  three!  Established  in  1933,  it  will  be  8  years  old  this  month, 

March  31  is  the  day  on  which  the  president  signed  the  law, 

April  5  is  the  day  the  Executive  Order  was  issued  which  provided 

for  the  enrollment  of  young  men  in  the  corps  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  CCC  camps  from  one  end  of  our  Nation  to  the  other, 

April  17  is  the  date  the  first  camp  was  set  up. 

This  year,  as  customary,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  again  hold 
"Open  House"  celebrations  in  camps  throughout  the  country,.  The  Keynote  of 
many  such  celebrations  will  perhaps  be  the  contribution  of  the  CCC  to  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Visitors  will  be  shown  what  the  Corps  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
training  men  in  special  skills,  in  developing  physical  hardihood  and  disci¬ 
pline,  in  building  good  citizens  capable  and  anxious  to  take  their  proper 
places  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours,  and  in  advancing  conservation  projects 
which  conserve  and  increase  natural  resources  vital  to  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  country.  The  entire  pattern  of  camp  life  contributes  to  national 
security  by  developing  in  youth  character,  discipline,  good  work  habits, 
health,  love  of  country,  and  the  ability  to  achieve  economic  independence. 

Grazing  Service  camp  personnel  are  cooperating  with  the  Army  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  this  year's  anniversary  one  to  be  remembered. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  UNCLE  SAM 


One  of  the  largest  portraits  of  Uncle  Same  ever  made  recently  was  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  hundreds  of  interesting  exhibits  on  display  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Washington  with  the  installation  of  a 
hand-colored  official  map  of  the  United  States  12  feet  long  and  9  feet  high. 
Nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  similar  5  by  7  foot  map  prepared  by  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Geological  Survey,  the  giant  map  represents  more  than  2 
months  of  painstaking  work  by  artists  and  engravers. 

Showing  more  details  of  Uncle  Sam's  make-up  than  any  chart  of  its  kind 
yet  assembled,  the  53  Federal  grazing  districts  in  10  western  States,  for 
example,  are  outlined  on  this  map  for  the  first  time,  while  areas  of  the 
public  domain  set  aside  for  Army  and  Navy  target  and  bombing  ranges  under 
the  national  defense  program  also  are  shown. 

Assembled  from  8  carefully  matched  sheets  of  photographic  enlargements, 
the  man  is  hand-colored  with  ink  instead  of  water  colors  to  guard  against 
fading  under  the  brilliant  illumination  thrown  against  its  surface  as  an  aid 
to  detailed  study  of  its  features, 

— Current  Conservation. 
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HERS  AND  THERE 


The  relinquishment  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  of  an  un¬ 
used  railroad  right-of-way  in  Colorado  along  the  Gunnison  River  has  not 
only  added  good  grazing  land  to  the  Ouray  Grazing  District  hut  has'  made 
available  to  sportsmen  about  30  miles  of  one  of  the  best  fishing  streams 
in  the  country.  The  area  extends  from  Sapinero  along  the  Lake  Fork  of 
the  Gunnison  River  to  Lake  City.  This  action,  which  was  recommended  by 
Frank  Moore  last  year,  is  particularly  good  news  to  sportsmen  because 
many  of  the  best  "ole  fisliin'  holes"  have  passed  into  private  ownership. 


"Ajo"  is  not  an  exclamation,  but  the  name  of  a  little  town  in  the 
desert  of  southern  Arizona,  in  the  heart  of  the  Maricopa  .Grazing  District. 
Ajo  wanted  an  airport.  The  officials  of  Pima  County  contacted  the  Grazing 
Service  and  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
had  the  lease  of  a  640-acre  tract  approved  under  a  special-use  permit. 

They  also  talked  to  officials  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  The 
net  result  is  to  be  a  modern  airport — improved  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  CAA — and  a  link  in  the  national  chain  of  airports  for  national 
defense. 


A  successful  method  of  counting  sheep  is  to  count  in  groups  of  3, 
each  group  counting  as  one  up  to  33,  with  an  odd  one  coming  in  to  tally 
100,  according  to  a  letter  published  in  Pastoral  Review.  Another  of  that 
journal's  correspondents  said  that  "I  prefer  to  count  them  as  they  come; 
that  is,  in  threes,  fives,  or  even  tens." — Am.  Cattle  Producer. 


Director  Rutledge  has  suggested  a  goal  of  50,000  acres  of  reseeded 
range  for  each  region  for  the  next  year. 


Last  October  Mr.  Mark  Harris,  Engineer  G-124,  Nevada,  found  relics 
of  the  first  telegraph  line  to  be  built  across  the  United  States  and  an 
iron  ox  shoe  along  the  Pony  Express  trail  in  the  Virginia  City  Grazing 
District.  Part  of  these  relics  were  turned  over  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  inclusion  in  an  exhibit  depicting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  West.  The  balance  of  the  historical  articles — approxi¬ 
mately  4  feet  of  telegraph  pole  to  which  an  insulator  is  attached  with 
hand  wrought,  square  nails;  some  of  the  original  line  wire  and  one  of  the 
first  glass  insulators;  and  another  ox  shoe — have  been  accepted  by  the 
Museum  of  the  Scotts  Bluff  National  Monument,  Scotts  Bluff,  Nebraska. 

Here  approximately  30,000  visitors  to  the  museum  annually  will  see  Mr. 
Harris'  contribution. 
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When  Coronado  arrived  in  the  Southwest  in  1540  he  found  the  Indians 
irrigating  their  crops  with  canals  similar  to  those  being  used  in  Spain! 

— Current  Conservation. 


In  connection  with  cooperation  received  from  stockmen,  Regional 
Grazier  Monte  reports  that  "In  Warner  Valley,  southern  Lake  County,  a 
large  cattle  operator  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Service  a  large 
tractor,  bulldozer,  and  other  heavy  equipment  for  use  in  water  develop¬ 
ments  over  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  acres.  Another  such  set  of  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  promised  in  the  near  future.  The  Grazing  Service  will  pay 
operating  costs  on  both  units.  Some  15  stockmen  operating  approximately 
10,000  cattle  and  10,000  sheep  will  benefit." 


A  large  majority  of  the  dry  farmers  in  the  Delores  District  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of  reseeding  their  places  with  grass  and  selling 
pastures  to  stockmen  rather  than  attempting  to  raise  a  bean  crop  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  the  past  few  years.  One  place  in  particular  that  was 
reseeded  to  crested  wheat  grass  a  year  ago  has  a  fine  stand  of  grass. 

This  was  planted  in  rows  and  cultivated  the  first  year,  which  helped  main¬ 
tain  what  moisture  there  was  in  the  ground  and  is  probably  responsible  for 
such  a  good  stand  of  grass. 


In  one  camp  in  Utah  (G-31,  Vernal)  results  of  safety  tests  showed 
that  the  seven  men  in  camp  received  an  average  grade,  of  approximately  99. 
Six  men  in  the  camp  received  a  grade  of  100! 


Grazing  Service  published  material  was  furnished  the  Department  of 
State  recently,  to  be  forwarded  to  Oaxaca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  for  possible 
inclusion  in  a  Pan  American  Exhibit. 


According  to  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Weather  Bureau,  every  "grazing"  State  except  Montana  had  normal  or  better 
precipitation  for  the  6-month  period,  September  1940  to  February  1941. 


One  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Forest  Committee  of  the  New 
Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association  reads  as  follows:  "We  endorse  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  the  administration  thereof, 
for  it  i6  proving  an  effective  control  of  tenure  and  a  wise  use  in  the 
interest  of  conservation  and  stabilization  of  the  livestock  industry.  We 
wish  to  especially  commend  Director  R.  H,  Rutledge  for  his  appreciation 
of  the  western  range  livestock  problems  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  solution  thereof." 
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Mr.  C.  B.  Wardlaw,  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
has  announced  the  organization  of  the  American  Wool  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  increasing  American  markets  for  wool  through  research  and 
experiments.  Membership  in  the  council  includes  wool  growers,  wool  dealers, 
members  of  agricultural  organizations  and  their  auxiliaries,  representatives 
o  educational  institutions,  and  of  consumer  and  civic  organizations.  This 
membership  will  be  extended  later  to  include  wool  textile  manufacturers. 

State  chapters  of  the  council  are  now  being  organized  in  some  15  west¬ 
ern  states  and  in  Texas,  and  it  is  hoped  to  establish  similar  chapters 
throughout  the  entire  country. 


In  Grand  Grazing  District,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Green  River,  Utah, 
there  is  a  geyser  that  might  be  said  to  give  even  "Old  Faithful"  a  little 
competition.  This  lonely  geyser  spouts  nearly  as  high  as  the  famous  geyser 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  much  more  frequently;  however,  it  is  in  ) 

action  only  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time.  We  are  told  that  the  geyser  is  the 
result  of  unsuccessful  drilling  for  oil  and  that  the  pressure  of  gas  and 
wa  er  deep  in  the  earth  forces  the  water  to  the  surface  in  geyser  style. 


Recent  estimates  show  that  the  new  recruit  entering  the  Army  is  eat¬ 
ing  meat  at  the  rate  of  almost  one  pound  each  day  and  more  than  300  poxmds 
per  year.  The  Army  recognizes  that  in  addition  to  providing  calories,  the 
soldiers  diet  must  contain  vitamins,  minerals,  and  proteins  for  his  well- 
eing  and  for  the  maintenance  of  robust  health.  In  planning  such  a  diet 
meat  is  of  prime  importance,  not  only  because  of  its  tastiness,  but  also 
because  of  its  high  degree  of  digestibility,  completely  adequate  proteins, 
s  natural  group  3  vitamins,  and  its  minerals  such  as  iron,  copper,  and 
phosphorus,  — ■  .Montana  Stock  Grower. 


Someone  has  discovered  in  the  records  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  a 
court  order  more  than  300  years  old  which  directed  the  conservation  of 
timber.  This  order,  dated  March  29,  1626.  decreed  as  follows: 


"That  for  the  preventing  of  inconveniences  as  doe  and  may  befall 
the  plantation  by  the  want  of- timber,  that  no  man  of  what  condi¬ 
tion  soever  sell  or  transport  any  manner  of  works  or  frames  for 
howses,  planks,  bords,  shalops,  boats,  canoes  or  what  so  ever 
the  quantitie  be;  without  the  consent,  aprobation,  and  liking  of 
the  Governour  and  Counsell. " 


— Vicksburg,  Miss.  Herald. 


In  the  history  of  the  West,  a  severe  drought  was  always  accepted  as 
a  prophecy  of  doom,  while  a  succession  of  good  years  led  to  the  belief 
that  a  few  shade  trees  or  the  breaking  of  new  land  had  performed  miracles 
of  permanent  reclamation.— Isaiah  Bowman. 
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Using  a  gaudy  orange  color  of  paint  and  a  herring-bone  design  which 
it  is  hoped  cattle  will  view  with  distrust,  the  Grazing  Service,  in  co-‘ 
operation  with  the  Oregon  Highway  Commission,  has  constructed  an  experi¬ 
mental  cattle  guard  across  the  Bend-3urns  Highway.  The  project  consists 
of  the  diagonal  pattern  painted  on  the  pavement  and  two  wing-fences  on 
either  side  of  the  highway  which  connect  with  the  painted  strip. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  orange  color  does  not  stop  the 
cattle  with  a  desire  to  wander  that  paint  the  color  of  frost  be  used. 


We  are  advised  that  the  Attorney  General  for  the  State  of  California 
has  withdrawn  objection  to  the  expenditure  of  50  percent  funds  which  here¬ 
tofore  were  held  unexpendable  under  California  law. 


During  the  last  three  months  of  1940,  4,000  acres  of  Federal  range 
in  the  Escalante  Grazing  District,  Utah,  were  seeded  with  crested  wheat 
grass.  About  6,000  acres  had  been  seeded  prior  to  that  time.  Although 
weather  conditions  were  reported  as  somewhat  unfavorable,  the  fall  mois¬ 
ture  brought  an  excellent  stand  of  grass. 

In  the  Monticello  Grazing  District  the  range-revegetation  program 
has  consisted  mostly  of  the  planting  of  native  plants  such  as  white  sage, 
white  greasewood,  and  alfilaria.  Crested  wheat  and  yellow-blossom  clover 
were  also  planted.  Where  alfilaria  and  yellow-blossom  clover  were  planted 
an  excellent  stand  is  reported. 


Mr,  Howard  McSparron  Wilson  has  applied  for  a  site  for  a  trading 
post  and  camp  site  near  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  under  the  5-acre  law.  Since 
the  establishment  of. such  a  camp  would  not  interfere  with  the  grazing  of 
livestock'  in  the  area,  approval  of  the  application  was  recommended  by  Re¬ 
gional  Grazier  Naylor. 


Measuring  the  physical  damage  caused  by  erosion,  conservation  experts 
have  been  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  financial  loss  to  the  country  as  a 
going  concern.  Valued  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  the  three  billion  tons  of  soil 
lost  through  erosion  each  year  would  be  $3,000,000,000.  This  eroded  soil 
contains  about  3,000,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  46,500,000  tons  of  potash, 
4,500,000  tons  of  phosphoric  acid,  25,200,000  tons  of  magnesium,  45,800,000 
tons  of  lime,  and  other  elements. — Clip  Sheet,  USDA, 


The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reports  that  the  early  lambing 
season  this  year  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced. 
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GRAZIERY  IF  THE  NEWS  AMD  ON  THE  AIR 


Realizing  the  constantly  increasing  importance  of  radio  in  the  field 
of  public  relations  and  information,  Information  Circular  No.  2,  recently 
released,  deals  with  radio  as  a  means  of  telling  the  world  about  the  Graz¬ 
ing'  Service  and  the  conservation  of  western  range  lands.  Six  methods  of 
planning  a  radio  broadcast  are  discussed — the  straight  radio  talk,  the  in¬ 
terview  method,  the  catechism  method,  the  round  table  method,  the  document¬ 
ary  method,  and  the  dramatic  method.  This  circular,  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  regional  and  district  offices,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  help  in 
planning  and  presenting  local  broadcasts. 


Speaking  of  radio,  Director  Rutledge  appeared  over  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  Station  on  March  13  as  a  guest  of  the  Conservation  Reoorter. 

Proof  that  his  audience  was  widespread  is  found  in  the  fact  that  requests 
for  renrints  of  the  program  have  been  received  from  points  as  far  away  as 
California, 


Bud  Dierking  has  "sold"  an  Albuquerque  radio  station  on  the  idea  of 
presenting  a  15-minute  broadcast  on  the  Extension  Service  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  a  popular  program  in  the  Southwest,,  about  range  conservation,  once 
each  month.  The  first  two  scripts  have  already  been  outlined  and  others 
will  be  prepared  as  needed.  Suggestions  for  similar  broadcasts  in  other 
regions  are  going  out  to  field  offices. 


Word  comes  from  Montana  that  radio  stations,  at  Wolf  Point,  Great 
Falls,  Butte,  and  Billings  will  each  carry  a  broadcast  about  the  Grazing 
Service  during  the  last  half  of  March. 


''.Six  Years  Administration  of  the  Public  Lands"  is  the  title  of  an 
illustrated  article  by  Regional  Grazier  Dierking  appearing  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  New  Mexico  Stocfcnan, 


In  the  23rd  Annual  Wyoming  Edition  of  the  Casper  Tribune-Herald,  de¬ 
signed  to  present  the  achievement  of  the  past  and  the  promise  of  the  future 
in  "Wonderful  Wyoming"  an  article  by  Regional  Grazier  Burback  makes  a  fine 
showing. 


Regional  Grazier  Dierking  addressed  the  student  body  of  New  Mexico 
State  College  on  March  4.  His  talk  was  general,  dealing  with  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  and  its  administration. 
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FEDERAL  RANGE  CODS  AMENDED 


On  March  6,  1941,  an  amendment  to  section  2  (g)  of  the  Federal  Range 
Code  became  effective,  This  is  the  section  of  the  code'  which  defines  land 
dependent  by  use.  In  substance,  the  amendment  provides  that  in  any  graz¬ 
ing  district  established  after  Jane  28,  1938,  or  in  any  area  added  to  an 
existing  district  after  that  date,  the  5-year  priority  period  shall  be  the 
5  years  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  order  establishing  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  effecting  such  addition,  and  base  property  in  any  such  district 
or  area,  to  be  dependent  by  use,  must  be  offered  in  an  application  for 
grazing  privileges  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  order.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  to  the  division  of  an  existing  district  or  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  an  area  from  one  district  to  another.  The  5-year  priority  period  and 
the  dead-line  date. in  districts  established  prior  to  June  28,  1938  remain 
the  same  as  before  the  amendment* 

This  amendment  follows  the  recommendation  on  this  point  made  by  the 
district  advisory  board  committee  at  Denver  last  year.  It  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  advance  of  the  balance  of  the  recommended  revisions  to  the  code 

in  order  to  make  the  rule  applicable  to  the  newly  established  districts. 

AMENDMENT  0?  SECTION  2(g)  0?  THE  FEDERAL  RANGE  CODE 
APPROVED  MARCH  16,  1938  [43  C.F.R.  501.2(g)] 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1934  (48 

Stat.  1269),  as  amended,  section  2  (g)  of  the  Federal  Range  Code 

[Title  43,  C.F.R.  501.2  (g)]  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(g)  Land  dependent  by  use  means  forage  land  which  was  used 
in  livestock  operations  in  connection  with  the  same  part 
of  the  public  domain,  which  part  is  now  Federal  range,  for 
any  three  years  or  for  any  two  consecutive  years  in  the  5- 
year  period  immediately  preceding  June  28,  1934,  and  v/hich 
is  offered  as  base  property  in  an  application  for  a  graz¬ 
ing  license  or  a  permit  filed  before  June  28,  1938.  Provided. 
that  in  any  district  established  after  June  28,  1933,  or  in 
any  area  added  to  an  existing  district  after  that  date,  the 
5-year  -period  shall  be  _the  five  years  immediately  -preceding 
the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Secretary  establishing  such  dis¬ 
trict  or  effecting  such  addition,  as  the  case  may  be.  And. 
provided  further ,  that  no  land  offered  as  base  property  in 
any  such  district  or  area  shall  be  considered  as  dependent  by 
use  unless  offered  in  an  application  for  a  grazing  license  or 
permit  wi thj  n  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  order .  The 
foregoing  provisos  shall  not  apply  ' o  the  division  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  district  or  to  the  transfer  of  an  area  from  one  dis¬ 
trict  to  another. 

Land  will  be  considered  dependent  by  use  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  part  of  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  livestock  grazed  on  the  public  domain  in  connection 
with  it  for  any  three  years  or  for  any  two  consecutive  years, 
whichever  is  the  more  favorable  to  the  applicant,  during  the 
applicable  5-year  period. 

(Changes  underlined). 
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KEW  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Farmers  in  a  Chan g in,?  World — 1940  Yearbook  of  Agrl culture.  USDA. 

This  splendid  new  book  deals  with  "explorations  along  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  frontiers  of  agriculture."  It  reflects  the  conditions  of  our  time. 

"A  historian  mulling  over  it  in  the  future  will  no  doubt  think  some  of 
the  material  as  quaint  as  beaver  hats  and  tight  breeches  seem  to  us.  He 
will  smile  at  some  of  the  problems  his  ancestors  took  so  seriously."  The 
editor  of  Farmers  in  a  Changing  World,  points  to  certain  trends  which  have 
developed  during  the  past  10  years.  These  are  (l)  a  remarkably  widespread 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  do  face  profound  changes  and  must  adjust 
ourselves  to  them;  (2)  a  sharpened  recognition  of  interrelationship  in  the 
modern  world — city  a.nd  country  and  east  and  west  are  linked  in  a  thousand 
ways;  (3)  an  increased  awareness  of  the  human  aspect  of  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems;  (4)  a  marked  tendency  to  enlarge  the  meaning  of  science  to  bear  upon 
social  a.s  well  as  physical  problems;  and  (5)  a  tendency  to  put  new  emphasis 
on  all  that  is  denoted  by  the  word  "democracy." 

The  book  is  divided  into  seven  parts:  Fart  1,  The  Farmer's  Changing 
World;  Part  2,  Agriculture  and  the  National  Welfare;  Part  3,  The  Farmer's 
Problems  Today  and  the  Efforts  to  Solve  Them;  Part  4,  Farm  Organisations; 
Part  5,  What  Some  Social  Scientists  Have  to  Say;  Part  0,  Democracy  and 
Agricultural  Policy;  Part  7,  Essentials  of  Agricultural  Policy. 

Public  Domain,  by  P.i chard  L.  Neuberger,  from  the  Survey  Graphic,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1541.  Using  picturesque  and  colorful  words,  Mr.  Neuberger  described 
the  public  domain  as  follows: 

"It  includes  sagebrush  flats  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  that  are 
measured  by  horizons  rather  than  miles.  In  Oregon  and  'Washing-  , 
ton  it  is  a  limitless  counterrjane  of  evergreen  trees.  Califor¬ 
nia's  high  uplands  are  part  of  its  fastnesses,  and  so  are  moun¬ 
tain  meadows  in  Montana  and  grassy  swales  in  Idaho.  It  stretches 
all  the  way  from  the  crags  frowning  down  on  the  Pacific  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  ramparts  which  face  the  Great  Plains.  Its  diver¬ 
sity  is  strange  and  startling.  It  takes  in  the  towering  "rain 
forests"  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  seared  plateaus  of  Arizona.. 

Glacier  peeks  wrinkle  it  in  one  State  and  mile-deep  canyons  bi¬ 
sect  it  in  another.  Here  it  is  a  sloping  pasture  where  cattle 
can  feed  and  grain  might  grow,  and  there  it  is  a  bleak  desert 
where  even  the  rattlesnake  dies.  This  is  the  public  domain  of 
the  United  States — Uncle  Sam's  backyard,  a  backyard  a  day  and  a 
night  across  by  limited  train." 

To  weave  a  background  for  his  story,  Mr.  Neuberger  tells  of  the  land  policy 
of  the  United  States  from  shortly  after  the  Civil  'War  when  "Lieut.  George 
Warren  led  a  column  of  cavalrymen  over  the  caked  sod  of  the  prsirie"  and 
reported  that  west  of  the. 97th  meridian  "agriculture  always  would  end,"  to 
"1940  A.D."  and  the  problems  of  crowded  cities  and  the  development  of  our 
major  undeveloped  resources — America's  eibowroom.  "The  American  frontier 
of  1940  is  a  new  kind  of  a  frontier. ...  it  is  a  frontier  which  requires  de¬ 
velopment  and  conservation  and  improvement. .. .The  torn  and  awesome  fastness 
of  Hell's  Canyon  on  the  Snake  River  cannot  be  put  to  use  but  the  water  which 
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dug  the  great  gorge  and  today  is  gouging  it  deeper  can  he  diverted  onto 
Idaho  bottomlands  far  below  and  those  lands  will  become  the  home  of  our 

modern  pioneers .  Full  use  of  resources  is  a  goal  advocated  by  a  group 

of  distinguished  American  economists  now  making  surveys  for  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  Development  of  our  remaining  frontier  is  part  of 
that  program — a  program  today  identified  with  national  defense,  tomorrow 
with  peace  and  plenty  and  orderly  national  development." 

Effect  of  Jack  Rabbits  on  the  Rate  of  Recovery  of  Deteriorated  Range 
Lands.  Press  Bulletin  839,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts.  In  this  leaflet,  K.  W.  Parker  discusses  the  study  made  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  on  the  college  ranch  folloxi'ing  the  drought  of  1933-34.  Seme  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Farker  are  startling.  For  example,  he  found 
that  on  deteriorated  range  lanas  jacK  rabbits  may  consume  as  much  as  99.4 
percent  of  the  perennial  grass  forage;  that  cropping  by  jack  rabbits  and 
rodents  may  greatly  retard  recovery  of  ■oerennial  grass  from  the  effects  of 
over-grazing;  that  former  grass  lands  may  be  kept  in  a  condition  in  which 
snakeweed  is  the  principal  cover  by  the  factor  of  rodents  alone;  that  it 
is  inadvisable  to  attempt  artificial  reseeding  of  similar  range  land  with 
grasses  or  palatable  shrubs  without  accompanying  efforts  at  rodent  eradi¬ 
cation  or  control. 


KkN-OF-THE-MONTE.  Thumbnail  Sketches  of 
Fascinating  Beaus  and  Belles  of  the  G.S. 


A.  D.  Brownfield 

"Dee"  Brownfield,  a  rancher  and  stockman  from  Florida,  New  Mexico 
dropped  in  to  see  us  recently.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  he  was  in  Washington  to 
confer  with  representatives  of  the  advisory  commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  on  the  status  of  the  livestock  industry  at  the  present 
time  and  its  ability  to  produce  its  full  share  in  the  national  defense 
program.  Mr.  Brownfield  and  his  fellow  committee  members  were  able  to 
assure  the  commission  that  the  livestock  industry  was  operating  in  high 
gear  and  able  to  produce  meat  on  a  plane  never  before  equaled  in  this 
country. 

Because  o?  his  success  in  the  livestock  business,  his  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  various  livestock  organizations,  and  his  friendly  interest  in 
all  people  and  things  connected  with  the  industry,  Mr.  Brownfield  is  well 
known  throughout  the  West. 

He  comes  from  Texas — Hylton,  to  be  exact — and  he  attended  Southwest¬ 
ern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas. 

Mr.  Brownfield  was  a  member  of  the  original  board  of  New  Mexico  Graz¬ 
ing  District  No.  3  (now  the  Border  District),  having  been  elected  to  that 
position  in  July  1935.  He  has  served  continually  since  that  time  and  given 
freely  of  his  time  and  effort.  His  knowledge  and  experience,  like  that  of 
all  other  advisory  board  members,  has  proved  invaluable  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
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ABOUT  YOU  AND  MS 


Gilbert  Layton,  the  first  in  the  Washington  office  to  be  called  for 
active  duty  in  the  Array,  is  the  proud  papa  of  a  7-1/2  pound  baby  daughter, 
Bonita  Baird  Layton,  born  February  20,  1941. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  Harry  DeVol  of  the  accounts  section  is 
improving  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  be  back  to  v/ork  by 
April  1, 


Three  new  rooms  in  the  Interior  Building  were  assigned  to  the  Grazing 
Service  recently.  These  were  promptly  occupied  by  the  Accounts  section. 
Other  changes  are  forecast  for  the  near  future. 

Mr,  Thomas  O'Neill,  of  Big  Piney,  Wyoming  drooped  into  the  office 
recently  to  pay  a  friendly  call.  Mr,  O'Neill,  a  prominent  cattleman  in 
Wyoming,  operates  a  large  ranch  and  runs  approximately  3,000  head  of 
fine  cattle. 

Some  of  Dan  Bromley's  old  friends  in  the  Washington  office  not  long 
ago  received  announcements  of  his  marriage,  on  February  22,  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Crockford  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Andrew  Little  of  Emmett,  Idaho,  the  "sheep  king"  of  Idaho  and  possibly 
of  the  United  States,  died  on  February  20.  He  was  70  years  of  age.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Little  owned  100,000  sheep  which  he  ranged  from  Boise  Valley  to 
Salmon  Biver.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  27  irrigated  ranches  and 
approximately  60,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Little  was  born  in  Moffatt,  Scotland  in  1870.  He  went  to  Idaho 
in  1894.  That  year  he  bought  a  band  of  1,000  ewes  and  the  following  year 
he  acquired  40  acres  of  script  land  which  fox*med  the  beginning  of  the 
sheep  empire  he  built  up  in  46  years. 

Mr.  Little  was  well  known  and  liked  throughout  the  country.  A  large 
portrait  of  him  now  hangs  in  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  in  Chicago — an 
honor  extended  to  few  men  in  the  entire  West, 

Director  Rutledge  will  attend  the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers'  meeting 
at  Albuquerque  March  23-25,  and  the  Utah  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers'  meeting 
in  Salt  Lake  City  April  4  and  5.  He  will  remain  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  the 
meeting  of  the  advisory  board  council  pertaining  to  the  revision  of  the 
Federal  Range  Code.  The  changes  in  the  code  which  were  recommended  by  the 
council  last  year  have  been  thoroughly  gone  over  by  the  administrative  men 
in  the  Washington  office  and  in  the  Solicitor's  office  and  are  now  ready 
for  final  drafting.  Hr.  Kavanagh  and  Mr.  Stull  (Solicitor's  office)  will 
also  attend  the  code  meeting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Goodman  announce  the  birth  of  a  baby  daughter  on 
March  13,  Mamma  Sarah  (of  the  accounts  section)  and  Susan  Carol  are  re¬ 
ported  doing  fine. 
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They're  in  the  Army  nows 

Thpmas  Edward  Davis,  Jr. Range  Examiner,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

(Selective  Service,  Albuquerque) 

George  Wm.  Davis  (Clerk,  Reno) 

1st  Lieut.,  Inf-Res.,  I’ort  Benning,  Ga. 

Helen  L.  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  of  the  Idaho  regional  office,  dropped 
in  to  say  hello  recently.  Miss  Kirkpatrick  is  now  in  Washington , and  has 
an  appointment  with  the  Veterans  Bureau, 

Mark  Harris,  Engineer,  C— 124,  Nevada,  is  the  author  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  February  15  issue  of  Happy  Days.  The  article,  "CCC  in 
Perpetuum,"  deals  with  the  training  of  youth  and  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  that  is  possible  under  the  CCC  program. 

Director.  Rutledge  has  had  the  second  of  his  poems  set  to  music  and 
published.  It  is  a  waltz  song,  called  "Song  of  the  Skis." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Oberbillig,  an  old  friend  of  Director  Rutledge's  dropped 
into  the  office  recently.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Oberbillig  blazed  a 
trail  75  miles  into  Idaho's  rugged  mountain  country  and  started  in  the 
mining  business.  By  intelligent  prospecting  and  hard  work  he  made  his 
mining  operations  successful  and  today  is  engaged  in  producing  strategic 
minerals  for  defense,  among  them  antimony,  tungsten,  gold,  and  silver. 

YOUR  JOB  AND  MY  JOB 

We  have  a  job  to  do — you  and  I,  and  everyone.  Our  job  is  this: 

To  make  America  strong. 

We  have  our  lands  to  hold,  our  waters  to  protect,  our  skies  to  guard. 
We  have  these,  but  we  have  more.  We  have  people. 

We  are  rich  in  people.  People  who  love  and  cherish  our  lands.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  know  how  and  want  to  work.  People  who  have  deep  faith  that  here 
we  have  the  greatest  chance  for  life,  and  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  People  who  know  the  fight  for  these  is  never  won  until  it  is 
won  for  everybody. 

Defense  is  planes  and  guns.  It  is  equipping  an  army  to  man  our  mili¬ 
tary  weapons.  It  is  this,  and  more.  It  is  building  the  health,  the  pnysi- 
cal  fitness,  the  social  well-being  of  all  our  people,  and  doing  it  the 
democratic  way.  Hungry  people,  undernourished  people,  ill  people,  do  not 
make  for  strong  defense. 

This,  then,  is  our  job— not  all  of  it,  but  a  vital  part;  let  us  make 
every  American  strong,  stronger  than  ever  before,  sturdier  in  body,  stead¬ 
ier  in  nerves,  surer  in  living.  — Montana  Stock  Grower. 

"Agriculture  is  the  most  healthful,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
honorable  employment  of  man."  — George  Washington. 
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News  from  the  Personnel  Division 

Appointments. — J.  Lester  Wahrgren,  Jr.  Range  Examiner,  Burns,  Ore.  (from 
CCC);  Howard  DeLano,  Jr.  Range  Examiner,  Burns,  Ore.  (from  CCC);  Andrew  G. 

Alpha,  Asst.  Soil  Technician,  Rcwlings,  Wyo.;  Charles  C.  McAllister,  Subtech- 
nical  foreman,  G-86,  Nevada;  Miss  Erna  B.  Daniels,  Asst.  Clk-steno.,  Minden, 
Nevada;  Miss  Zaida  E.  Bell,  Jr.  Clk-steno,  Reno,  Nev, ;  Miss  Helen  A. 

Jaszkowiak,  Asst.  Clk-steno.,  3illings,  Mont.;  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Davern,  Asst. 
Clk-steno.,  Bishop,  Calif.;  Mr.  Cecil  V.  Stewart,  Under  Mimeograph  Operator, 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  Guy  W.  Oglesby,  Apprentice  Engineering  Draftsman,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.;  Miss  Ruth  Price,  Jr.  Clk-steno,  Washington,  D.C.  (temporary); 
Mrs.  Ethel  E.  Putney,  Jr.  Clk-steno.,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  Mr.  Rolf  Bingen, 
Fiscal  Accounting  Assistant,  Billings,  Mont.;  Mrs.  Anna  A.  Pederson,  Asst.  Clk- 
steno.,  Reno,  Nevada;  Grant  Chandler,  Technical  Foreman  Engineer,  G-152,  Oregon 
(Excepted  appt.);  Miss  Cecelia  E.  Priest,  Asst.  Clk-steno.,  Reno,  Nev.;  Paul  L. 
Houghtling,  Apprentice  Engineering  Draftsman,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  (Excepted 
appt.);  John  C.  Butler,  Jr,  Range  Examiner,  Kingman,  Ariz.  (excepted  appt.); 
Robert  V.  Meginness,  Asst.  Cleric,  Reno,  Nev.  (excepted  appt.);  Mrs.  Olive  M, 
Boone,  Jr.  Clk-steno,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (temporary);  Mrs.  Blanch  E.  McGee, 

Jr.  Clk- typist,  Reno,  Nev.  (temporary); 

Reallocations  and  Status  Changes. — Mrs.  Mabel  Craig,  Asst.  Clk-steno, 
Pocatello,  Idaho;  John  A.  Rambosek,  Asst.  Clk-steno,  Burley,  Idaho;  Joseph  A. 
Brandt,  Asst.  Fiscal  Acct.  Clk.,  Rawlins,  Wyo.;  Chester  R.  Dommer,  Nontechni¬ 
cal  Foreman,  G-129,  Nevada;  E.  William  Anderson,  Asst.  Range  Examiner,  Burns, 
Ore.;  Evert  L.  Brown,  Grazier  Aide,  Canon  City,  Colo.;  Joe  R.  Townsend,  Jr. 
Engineering  Draftsman,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Jefferson  D.  Dillard,  Jr.,  Graz¬ 
ier  Aide,  Montrose,  Colo.;  James  0.  Mendenhall,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  G-173, 
Arizona;  Joe  C.  Henry,  Jr.  Purchasing  Clerk,  Rawlins,  Wyo.;  Russell  C.  Landry, 
Asst.  Clk-steno,  St.  George,  Utah;  John  W.  Meschetti,  Jr.,  Asst.  Clk-steno., 
Meeker,  Colo.;  Sydney  E.  Whetstone,  Grazier  Aide,  Craig,  Colo.;  J.  Frank  Morgan, 
Grazier,  Montrose,  Colo.;  Clarence  P.  Jones,  Asst.  Property  Clerk,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Bruce  B.  Alley,  Asst.  Clk-steno,  Burns,  Ore.;  Leland  C.  Bieber, 
Purchasing  Clerk,  Burns,  Ore.;  Harley  M.  Handy,  Grazier  Aide,  Brigham  City, 

Utah;  George  W,  Mathis,  Grazier  Aide,  Vernal,  Utah;  Edmund  E.  Murdock,  Grazie 
Aide,  Cedar  City,  Utah;  Robert  M.  Larrimer,  Jr.  Engineering  Draftsman,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Ira  J.  Fyock,  District  Grazier,  Reno,  Nev.;  Samuel  R.  Bennett, 
District  Grazier,  Jordan  Valley,  Ore.;  Miss  Eathel  N.  Elkins,  Sr.  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Operator,  Burns,  Ore.;  Miss  Elmer  F.  Albertson,  Clk-steno.,  Rawlins, 
Wyo.;  Mrs.  Nelda  Smith,  Clk-steno,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Transfers. — Marcus  L.  Jensen,  from  Supt.  of  G-94  to  Inspector,  Pocatello, 
Idaho;  Robert  J.  Thomson,  Jr.  Grazier  Aide,  from  Moab  to  Richfield,  Utah; 

Glenn  Langley,  Jr.  Soil  Surveyor,  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Pocatello,  Idaho; 

Harlan  H.  Harris,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  from  G-69  to  G-150,  New  Mexico;  Chas. 

E.  Seymour,  from  Grazier  at  Meeker  to  Improvement  Supervisor  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado;  Norman  W,  Sargent  from  Nontechnical  foreman  G-114  to  Superintendent 
G-156,  Utah;  Pete  P.  Kezele,  Heavy  Duty  Truck  Driver,  from  Albuquerque  to 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  Roy  C.  McKinnon,  Truck  Driver,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.;  Charles  M.  Heinemann,  Jr.  Clerk-typist,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N. 
Mex.;  Frances  S,  Hogrefe,  Asst.  Clk-steno.  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex.; 
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George  A.  Kincaid,  Blacksmith,,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N,  Kex.;  Charles 
D.  Eager,  Sr.  Foreman  of  Laborers,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Kex.;  Vern 
Peterson,  Grazier  Aide,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Hex. ;  Ralph  0.  Baird, 
Jr.  Range  Examiner  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex. ;  Harry  W.  Naylor,  Re¬ 
gional  Grazier  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Hex.;  John  D.  Pearraain,  Assoc. 
Soil  Conservationist,  from  Albuquerque  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex.;  William  J.  Glancy, 
Nontechnical  Foreman,  from  G-73  to  G-72,  Montana;  Walter  D.  Lewallen,  Asst. 
Fiscal  Acct.  Clk. ,  Washington,  D.C.  from  War  Dept.;  Ernest  E.  House,  Grazier, 
from  Vernal  to  Cedar  City,  Utah. 

Resignations  and  Terminations. — Marion  F.  Gillum,  Nontechnical  Foreman, 
G-137,  Arizona;  Lewis  W.  Fuller,  Field  Asst.,  Billings,  Mont.;  Wm.  Mcl. 
Thompson,  Jr.  Range  Examiner,  Safford,  Ariz. ;  Earl  W,  Fordham,  Nontechnical 
Foreman,  G-124,  Nevada;  Aaron  G.  Speax*,  Jr.  Range  Examiner,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Wayne  S.  Lafferty,  Jr.  Engineering  Draftsman,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.; 

Wm.  H,  Sweet,  Asst.  Ag.  Engineer,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Earl  W.  Fordham,  Non¬ 
technical  Foreman,  G-124,  Nevada;  Miss  Erna  E.  Daniels,  Asst.  Clk-steno., 
Minden,  Nev.;  Jess  M,  Parker,  Technical  Foreman  Engineer,  G-130,  Oregon;  Mrs. 
Ruth  F.  Busselle,  Asst.  Clk-steno.,  Reno,  Nev.;  Msrlynn  S.  Harvout,  Jr.  Range 
Examiner,  Minden,  Nev.;  Edward  White,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  G-123,  New  Mexico; 
Wm.  M.  Palmer,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  Wells,  Nev. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 


Alex  S.  Chacto,  G- 126,' Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  mechanic. 

Thomas  C.  Erikson,  G-90,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  camp  clerk. 

Louis  G.  Geyer,  G-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  in  rodent  control  work, 
fence  construction,  and  rip-rapping. 

Wm.  Edw.  Jackson,  G-148,  New  Mexico,  for  proficiency  as  engineer's 
helper,  chainman,  and  as  a  leader. 

Jerome  Lucima,  G-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  in  rodent  control  work, 
fence  construction,  and  rip-rapping. 

Henry  W.  Lillihridge,  G-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  jr.  surveyor. 

Thomas  G.  Larkin,  G-90,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  mechanic. 

John  R.  Partridge,  G-74,  Wyoming,  for  proficiency  in  office  work. 

James  E.  Rucker,  G-148,  New  Mexico,  for  proficiency  in  office  work. 

Ralph  W.  Schultz,  G-126,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  in  road  and  dan  con¬ 
struction  and  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  heavy 
equipment, 

Charles  A.  Travinek,  G-93,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  in  auto  mechanics. 

Kenneth  E.  Wolf,  G-90.  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  blacksmith. - - - __ 

Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  administrative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  important  happenings,  accomplishments,  and  aims  of 
Grazing  Service  for  the  information  of  the  personnel  of  this  Service.  Not 
for  publication. 
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